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BOOK NOTICES. 



Stobiks fbom Bobebt Brownino. Bj Frederic Mat Houand, Author of " The Beign 
of the Stoics." With an Introduction by Mrs. Sutherland Orb. London: George 
Bell and Song. York Street, Covent Garden, 1882. 

This Tolume is an English reprint of the American edition, and shows how welcome 
to England is any foreign evidence of the Browning cult. The long introduction, by 
Mrs. Orr, is mainly an exegesis and eulogium of the poems, whose intricacies and his- 
torical setting Mr. Holland has clearly unfolded. His effort is Tery useful for the begin- 
ner in Browning. It gives the needed key to many recondite and difficult allusions ; at 
the same time the inner significance is not neglected. " Sordello " even is made plain. 
The historical facts connected with " Strafford " and " The Return of the Druses " are 
given with sufficient fulness to clear the way for the reader ; and by simply reducing 
such poems as " The Ring and the Book," "Colombe's Birthday," to an outline story in 
prose form, a light is let into Browning's confessed obscurities for which every reader 
will be grateful to Mr. Holland. J. A. 

Martin Lutber: A Study of the Reformation. By Edwin D. Mead. Boston: George 

H. Ellis, 141 Franklin Street, 1884. 

Mr. Mead pictures for us in this volume the principal events in Luther's life ; their 
relation to their own age and significance to ours. He looks upon the Reformation as 
the central point of modem history and Luther the central figure ; and draws the lines 
from him to all succeeding attempts to liberate the mind of man from error and estab- 
lish civil and religious freedom. We quote from the beginning of Chapter VII. Mr. 
Mead's view of the fundamental standpoint of Luther. 

" Luther stands for Rationalism. He stands also for Intellectualism in religion. You 
think, perhaps, the two words mean one thing. I mean by Intellectualism here the 
doctrinal and speculative factor in religion, as contrasted with the ethical and practical. 
Protestantism was primarily an intellectual movement. I do not say it was not a moral 
movement too. I have pointed out some of the gross immoralities which provoked it, 
and there is no doubt that these were what first and chiefly moved the masses to the 
Reformation. But Luther, saw. Protestantism saw or believed it saw, the cause of the 
immorality to be false doctrine ; and it believed the cure tb be true doctrine. Herein — 
in its primary intellectualism — the Lutherad movement differs from the Wesleyan 
movement, and, in a very great degree, from Christianity. Herein it resembles the 
Unitarian movement in New England. ' The scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses' 
seat,' said Christ. ' All, therefore, whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and 
do, but do not ye after their works.' And Wesley had very little trouble with the Eng. 
lish catechism, but very much trouble with English immorality and irreligion. But with 
Luther the case is different. He was not primarily a practical reformer, but a doctrinal 
reformer. ' Wyclif and Huss,' he said, ' assailed the immoral conduct of the papists ; 
but I chiefly oppose and resist their doctrine. I affirm, roundly and plainly, that they 
preach not the truth. To this I am called. I take the goose by the neck and set the 
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knife to its throat. I fall upon the pope's soul — ^his doctrine — not regarding his body — 
that is, his wicked person and life. When I can show that the papists' doctrine is false, 
which I have shown, then I can easily prove that their manner of lite is evil. For, when 
the word remains pure, the manner of life, though something therein be amiss, will be 
pure also.' 

" With his usual reckless inconsistency he says on the same page : ' Our manner of 
life is as evil as that of the papists ' ; and we well know that he did pay very much re- 
gard to the pope's ' wicked person and life.' But this passage truly and well illustrates 
the fundamental character of Luther's mind and the order of his thought." J. A. 

£mile; or, Concebmino Education. Extracts, containing the Principal Elements of 
Pedagogy found in the First Three Books. With an Introduction and Notes. By 
JcLES Steeo, D^put^, Paris, France. Translated by Eleanob Worthinoton, formerly 
of the Cook County Normal School, 111. Boston: Published by Ginn, Heath, & Co., 
1885. 

These extracts are published chiefly in the interest of teachers and educators, and are 
a valuable contribution to the literature of Pedagogics. The compiler, M. Jules Steeg, 
remarks in his introduction that " there is no one who does not know the book by name 
and by reputation ; but how many parents, and even teachers, have never read it ! " He 
goes on to explain this neglect of a once famous book as due, in part, to the great 
changes in social and political conditions since it was written, which have antiquated 
some portions, while others have become so well incorporated into modem ideas of edu- 
cation as to be commonplace. It is, however, important for educators to know the his- 
torical course of their own science ; and to such these extracts will be welcome, and 
they will, perhaps, wish hereafter to become acquainted with the whole of £mile, and 
the extraordinary effects of the work upon educational ideas throughout Europe. No 
single book ever made so much noise in the world. It was the gospel of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. Condemned by church and state, its principles were accepted 
and practiced in private, especially in Germany and Switzerland. Three celebrated edu- 
cators were inspired by it — Basedow, Pestalozzi, and Froebel. This will be enough to 
recommend it to the attention of all those who are at present discussing the Kinder- 
garten, and the enlargement of the scope of education, from the nursery to the univer- 
sity. J. A. 

The Litebart Remains of the late Henry James. Edited, with an Introduction, by 

William James. Boston : James R. Osgood & Co., 1886. 

This volume is in the nature of a filial tribute, from one of Henry James's two distin- 
guished sons. The introduction, consisting of 113 pages, is in part expository, in part 
a bringing together, of Henry James's special philosophical and theological ideas. It 
shows him to have been a philosopher with no very well-defined system, and a theologian 
without a church. He was »ui generu ; a great critic, and master of a style that com- 
mended his discussions of subjects not generally popular. His son and editor describes 
justly, we think, his literary characteristics : 

" From the very outset of his literary career we find him in the effortless possession 
of that style with which the reader will soon become acquainted, and which, to its great 
dignity of cadence and full and homely vocabulary, united a sort of inward palpitating 
human quality, gracious and tender, precise, fierce, scornful, humorous by turns, recall- 
ing the rich vascular temperament of the old English masters rather than that of an 
American of to-day." 
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Whether the reader will find all these descriptive epithets justified, we will not under- 
take to forecast ; if the half of them is true, it is great praise. We see nothing our- 
selves to remind us of old English masters, and much that does indicate the American 
of to-day, whose literary token is an effort to make, himself heard by a diction out of 
proportion to the thing said. Americaif writers have not yet attained poise and repose 
but are unduly stimulated by the immense material activities which surround them, am 
the vast spaces and distances over which they strain to make their voices heard. Yet i( 
may be these very moral and natural features which, by their continental proportions, 
will finally constitute a literature and a mode of expression distinctively American, in 
contrast to those which have been the products, in other times and countries, of nar- 
rower boundaries and more concentrated populations. Former literatures have been, to 
a degree, localized ; ours, the long-hoped-for American, can never be confined to par- 
ticular cities and districts, on account of our homogeneous race, our spacious territory, 
and ease of communication. 

The editor of this volume, after speaking of Mr. James's style, goes on to sum «p the 
subject-matter which it illuminates. He says that " few authors have so devoted their 
lives to the monotonous elaboration of one single bundle of truths." The contents of 
this bundle, divested of all wrappings, is a message as to the true relation between man- 
kind and its Creator. This was the effort of his life. He kept repeating it as long as 
he lived, but did not vary its essential terms. This relation of mankind to God he ap- 
prehended in its theological expression; and so, as bis son and editor declares, he found 
himself bom into a time when his work was without effect. His time was not inter- 
ested in what most interested him ; if it stopped to listen, it was puzzled, and never sin- 
cerely studied him. It is also doubtless true that his theological position was supposed 
to impugn most current theologies. Still he never gave up nor grew silent, but con- 
tinued his unheeded work to the end, consoled by the truths to which from youth he 
had dedicated his life. 

The introduction is followed by a short and unfinished autobiography. As far as it 
extends it is an analysis of the moral and spiritual conflicts of his childhood. There is, 
toward the close of this fragment, a brief episode, m which his peculiar ideas respecting 
the institution of the family, as a temporary condition of society, find a very clear ex- 
pression. It must be kept in mind, in reading the following remarkable passage to 
which we have just alluded, that the intensity of Mr. James's belief in a final divine 
form of humanity forced him to look upon all civic institutions as provisional. He had 
no doubtful substitute to offer, such as usually invalidates social reforms ; but lived and 
thought in the contemplation of a divine ideal. 

" The truth is, that the family tie — the tie of reciprocal ownership which binds to- 
gether parent and child, brother and sister — ^was, when it existed in its integrity, a purely 
legal, formal, typical tie, intended merely to represent or symbolize to men's imagination 
the universal family, or household of faith, eventually to appear upon the earth. But 
it never had the least suspicion of its own spiritual mission. It was bound, in fact, in 
the interest of self-preservation, to ignore this its vital representative function, to regard 
itself as its own end, and coerce its children consequently into an allegiance often very 
detrimental to their future spirifual Manhood. For any refining, or humanizing influence 
accordingly which the family is to exert upon its members we must look exclusively to 
the future of the institution, when it will be gloritied for the first time into a natural or 
universal bond. It is a denial of or''.<r to demand of the subterranean germ what we 
expect of the full corn in the ear." 
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" Man is destined to experience the broadest conceivable unity with his kind — a unity 
regulated by the principle of spontaneous taste or attraction exclusively ; and it is only 
our puerile civic riffime, with its divisions of rich and poor, high and low, wise and 
ignorant, free and bond, which keeps him from freely realizing this destiny ; or rather 
let us say that it is the debasing influence which this civic regime exerts upon the heart 
and mind of men that keeps them as yet strangers even in thought to their divine des- 
tiny. Now, the isolated family bond is the nucleus or the citadel of this provisional 
civic economy ; and practically, therefore, the interest of the isolated family is the chief 
obstacle still presented to the full evolution of human nature. I do not say that the 
family in this country conscicnuli/ antagonizes the social spirit in humanity, or is at all 
aware, indeed, of that deeper instinct of race-unity which is beginning to assert itself. 
Still, it is a very rancorous and deep-rooted prejudice, and speculatively operates eveiy 
sort of vexatious hindrance to the spread of the social spirit. The ' rich ' family looks 
down upon the ' poor ' family, the ' cultivated ' family upon the ' uncultivated ' one — ^the 
consequence being that this old convention which we have inherited from our European 
ancestry still profoundly colors our practical ethics, and bhghts every effort and aspira- 
tion toward race-harmony." 

In corroboration of this view of the origin and destiny of the family institution he 
thinks that he sees, even in the infant, signs of an instinct in opposition to domestic 
rule ; and that the child soon finds his real life beyond the home circle. And, speaking 
of his own personal experience in reference to the preceding speculations, he confesses 
that, although his own domestic situation was full of natural affections and joys, " never- 
theless, I was never so happy at home as away from it." 

In reflecting on this attitude of Mr. James toward one of the most sacred of our 
social institutions, we must constantly remind ourselves that it is not to be separated 
from his general idea of the relation of man to God, and his vision of society as the 
final redeemed form of man — man, in short, fully endowed with divine attributes and 
leading on this earth a heavenly life. 

There follows after this autobiographic fragment a series of essays connected under 
the general title of " Spiritual Creation." This makes the body of the present volume. 
There are fifteen chapters of it, and we name some of the more important. The first 
chapter is entitled " The Indigestible Newspaper " ; the fifth, " Nature a Hostile Element 
in Creation " ; the eighth, " A Conscience of Sin " ; the tenth, " Mr. Emerson " ; the 
eleventh, " Swedenborg and Science " ; the twelfth, " Science in Relation to the Intel, 
lect." 

It is worth while to read what he says of Emerson, as he speaks from long and inti- 
mate acquaintance. His criticism of Emerson, as an intellectual and spiritual being, is 
altogether unique, slightly perverse, or in the spirit of contradiction ; and shows in an 
objective manner Mr. James's idiosyncrasies on the spiritual side. 

The volume concludes with *' Some Personal Recollections of Carlyle," and a complete 
bibliography of Mr. James's writings. John Albee. 

Selected Poems from Michelanoelo Buonarroti. With Translation:? from Various 
Sources. Edited by Ednah D. Cheney. Author of " Gleanings in the Fields of 
Art." Boston : Lee and Shepard, Publishers. New York : Charles T. Dillingham, 
1886. 
The poems of Michelangelo were not intended for publication, but were written to 

satisfy an inward need ^i complete an inward self-cultivation. They >vere first printed 
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fifty-nine years after his death ; but not until the middle of the present century was there 
a complete edition, edited from original sources. Michelangelo's poetry has the same 
qualities as his art ; it is strong, lofty, and restrained. (His sonnets have been called 
" sculptured.") The sentiment of love with which it abounds is elevated to the same 
spiritual plane as in Dante's " Vita Nuova " and the " Divine Comedy." The " Uranian 
Venus " is the Uuse of both. Philosophy, in its broadest meaning, is the foundation of 
Michelangelo's as of Dante's power. Dante was an Aristotelian ; Mrs. Cheney thinks 
that Michelangelo leaned more to Plato. Often and often has the likeness between the 
two great Italians been shown. 

We reprint from this valuable selection a sonnet to Dante, and Madrigal VII., both 
translated by Mrs. Cheney, who thinks that the Madrigal gives Michelangelo's whole 
philosophy of art and beauty. 

We also reprint Sonnet LII., translated by Wordsworth, perhaps the finest of those 
addressed to Vittoria Colonna. It reflects the same ideal of love that is everywhere 
found in Dante. That this feeling of spirituality was mutually experienced is testified 
by a sentence in one of Vittoria Colonna's letters to Michelangelo : " Stabile amicizia et,. 
legata in cristiano nodo, securissima affezione." J. A. 

TO DANTE. 
(1646.) 
From Heaven he came, a mortal then ; 

And Hell's just path and Mercy's highway trod. 

Living, returned to look upon bis God, 
And give his holy light to us again : 
A shining star, that with its brilliant rays 

Illumed in evil times the nest where I was born. 

As guerdon fit for him, this wicked earth I scorn 
God, his creator, him alone repays. 
I speak of Dante ; for, alas ! ill known 

His labors are, by that foul mob ingrate, 
Whose honors fail but to the just alone. 

Would I were he ! for born to such a fate, 
His bitter ezile, and his courage shown, 

I would not change for Earth's most happy state. 

MADRIGAL. 



To bind me to my calling high. 

By birth was given me beauty's light. 

Lantern and mirror of two noble arts ;• 

And other faith is but a falsity. 

This bears the soul alone to its proud height 

To paint, to sculpture, this all strength imparts. 

And other judgments foolish are and blind, 

Which draw from sense the beauty that can move 

And bear to heaven each heart with wisdom sane 

No road divine our eyes infirm may find ; 

The mortal may not from that world remove 

W hence without grace to hope to rise is vain. 
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TO VITTORIA COLONNA. 

SONNET LII. 

No mortal object did these eyes behold 

When first they met the placid light of thine, 

And my soul felt her destiny divine, 

And hope of endless peace in me grew bold : 

Heaven-bom, the soul a heavenward course must hold. 

Beyond the visible world she soars to seek 

(For what delights the sense is false and weak) 

Ideal Form, the universal mould. 

The wise man, I affirm, can find no rest 

In that which perishes ; nor will he lend 

His heart to aught which doth on time depend. 

'Tis sense, unbridled will, and not true love. 

That kills the soul ; love betters what is best. 

Even here below, but more in heaven above. 

Pestalozzi's Leonard and Gebtrcde. Translated and abridged by Eva Channing. 
Boston: Published by Ginn, Heath, & Co., 1886. 

Whether it be possible to condense into 181 small pages the full purport of Pesta- 
lozzi's large work of the above title we have some doubt. But here are, at least, some 
choice selections, valuable in themselves and also as an incentive to a more complete 
study of Pestalozzi. 

" Leonard and Gertrude " is not strictly a pedagogical treatise in the disguise of a 
story, as is Rousseau's " 6mile," but is a picture of Swiss peasant life in the eighteenth 
century, interspersed with reflections on life, politics, morals, religion, and education. 
The portions selected for translation are chiefly those concerning the nurture and edu- 
cation of children. We quote the following passage, not for its intrinsic excellence, 
but for historical comparison, as a landmark and starting-point of certain elementary 
principles now accepted and more fully developed, yet in Pestalozzi's time considered 
novel and doubtful. 

" The new master was anxious, above all, to accustom his charges to strict order, and 
thus lead them to the true wisdom of life. He began school punctually on the stroke 
of the clock, and did not allow any <jhe to come in late. He also laid great stress on 
good habits and behavior. The children were obliged to come to school clean in person 
and apparel, and with their hair combed. While standing, sitting, writing, and work- 
ing, they always were taught to keep the body erect as a candle. The school-room must 
be clean as a church, and he would not suffer a pane of glass to be missing from the 
window, or a nail to be driven crooked in the floor. Still less did he allow the children 
to throw the smallest thing upon the floor, or to eat while they were studying; and it 
was even arranged that in getting up and sitting down they should not hit against each 
other." J. A. 

Aspects of Hdmanity. By Richard Randolph, author of " Sober Thoughts on Staple 

Themes," etc. 

The above-named work was originally published, though but slightly advertised, in 
the year 1869. It is a brief Philosophical Allegory, professing to connect Religion with 
all Science, not " falsely so called," by identifying the process of Revelation with the 
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progressive (however gradual or intermittent) Generation of Thouglit in tlie healtliy con- 
sciousness of mankind. IllugtratiTe passages hj contemporaries and predecessors are 
appended. As being also relevant to the purpose of the woric, some texts are here sub- 
joined, taken from Purver's Version of the Bible, favorably known even outside of the 
Society of Friends, of which the Translator was a member: 

" Truth blossoms up out of the earth, and righteousness beams down from heaven." — 
(Ps. lixxv, 11.) 

" Whatever He shall hear will speak." — (John ivi, 18.) 

"All things belonging to life and piety are of His divine power that is given us 
through the knowledge of Him who has called us by glory and virtue. . . . There is not 
any prophecy of Scripture of its own exposition." — (2 Pet. i, 8, 20.) 

Price, 60 cents ; if muled, 66 cents. For sale by Frank A. Sniflen, Friends' Institute, 
1316 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 
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